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The Tariffs and Trade of Vabiotts Cototeies during the last 
Ten Yeabs. By Richabd Valpy, Esq., of the Statistical 
Department, Board of Trade. 

[Read before Section (P) of the British Association, at Cambridge, in October, 

1862.] 

Upon the occasion of another International Exhibition, the chief 
object of which is to stimulate industry and increase commerce, it 
will be interesting to examine, shortly, the course of commercial 
policy in different countries, and the effect upon international trade 
during the period from 1851 to 1862. England has the first claim to 
our notice, both on account of the advance it has made in liberating 
commerce, and the superior magnitude of its foreign trade. 

Although great modifications were made in the English tariff, in 
the ten years from 1841 to 1851, very considerable remissions and 
reductions of duty have been effected during the ten years ended with 
1862; and two of the greatest commercial reforms, the repeal of 
corn laws and the abolition of the navigation laws, although adopted 
shortly before 1851, have influenced very considerably the commerce 
and condition of the country in the period under consideration. 
Less importance is generally attached to the opening of our trade to 
foreign vessels, than to the repeal or reduction of a duty upon some 
important article of consumption. But an unrestricted command 
of tonnage is an essential element of an extensive foreign trade, and 
the abundant and cheap supply of the national markets is greatly 
dependent upon free navigation. 

The practical benefits resulting from the abolition of the naviga- 
tion laws, are well stated in one of the reports from the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Customs. After mentioning the trouble 
incurred in preventing the violation or evasion of the restrictions 
upon navigation, and the inconvenience and loss of time they occa- 
sioned to merchants, the Commissioners observe " the whole of these 
" vexatious and complicated restrictions are at length happily 
" abolished, and it is diflicult to say whether the expansion of trade, 
" the interests of shipowners, or the comforts of customs' officers 
" have been most effectually promoted by the change." The navi- 
gation laws have now been abolished for fully ten years, and in that 
period the British mercantile marine has been largely increased, and 
shows a continued advance in the tonnage employed. In 1851, the 
tonnage of vessels which belonged to the United Kingdom, and 
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were actually employed in the coasting and foreign trades was 
3,360,935 tons; and in 1861 it amounted to 4,359,695. The total 
amount of British tonnage entered and cleared at ports in the United 
Kingdom, with cargoes only, from and to foreign countries, was 
8,535,252 tons in 1851, and 13,149,545 tons in 1861. The foreign 
tonnage shows a considerable increase between 1851 and 1861, and 
the necessity of it is apparent when we find that our imports and 
exports required 13,471,377 tons of shipping in 1851, and 21,924,983 
tons in 1861. 

The repeal of the corn laws is undoubtedly the most important 
of all our tariff alterations. "Whether in its direct operation in 
augmenting the supply of the chief article of food, or in its indirect 
effect upon the extension of manufactures and trade, no change of 
duty can bear comparison with it. The large importation of wheat 
and flour in every year since the repeal of the sliding scale of duties, 
is a proof that the demand is not altogether dependent upon the 
supply of home-grown corn, which is well known to have been much 
increased of late years. The variations in the quantity grown at 
home, affects the demand for foreign corn ; but it is, nevertheless, a 
question whether the consumption of foreign corn does not, as a 
rule, depend more upon the power of the people to purchase, rather 
than upon the fluctuation in the yield of home-grown corn. Large 
supplies of foreign corn are sometimes looked upon as a drain upon 
our resources, but they are frequently an evidence of the soundness 
and largeness of the means of the people. Large importations of 
foreign corn are generally coincident with large exports of British 
productions. 

The very considerable increase in the consumption of foreign 
wheat and flour since the repeal of the corn laws, and the very large 
annual value of that comparatively new article of foreign supply, are 
important proofs of the increased prosperity of the country. From 
1831 to 1840, the average annual consumption of foreign wheat and 
flour was 900,000 quarters, and the value, at the average price of 
British wheat, was 2,520,000?. From 1841 to 1850, the average con- 
sumption was 2,600,000 quarters, and the value 6,890,000?. From 
1851 to 1860, 5,000,000 quarters were consumed of the value of 
13,500,000?. The real value of imports was not ascertained at the 
Custom House before 1854. In the eight years from 1854 to 1861, 
the total real value of foreign wheat and flour retained for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom amounted to 122,000,000?., or about 
1 5^ millions upon an annual average. 

The alterations effected in the British tariff since 1851, have been 
chiefly the removal or reduction of duties upon other important 
articles of food. 

In 1851, the duties upon coffee, sugar, and timber were lowered, 
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involving an estimated reduction of revenue to the extent of 800,000?. 
In 1853, customs' duties were reduced, and one million and a-half of 
revenue given up ; nearly one million upon tea, and half a million 
upon butter and cheese, sugar, raisins, and other articles. In 1854, 
the duty upon tea was again diminished, and nearly another million 
of revenue abandoned. But the alteration of the sugar duties in the 
same year, were calculated to produce an additional revenue of 
420,000?. The Russian war necessitated a different policy in the next 
year 1855, when the tea, sugar, and coffee duties were raised to 
obtain an estimated additional revenue of two millions and a-quarter. 
These increased duties were lowered in 1857, entailing a diminution 
of revenue to the extent of 1,600,000?. In 1860, the modifications 
of customs' duties were very considerable, more so, as regards the 
number of articles dealt with, than in any previous year. The esti- 
mated loss of revenue, by the repeal and reduction of customs' 
duties in 1860, was 2,840,931?.; an amount only surpassed since 

1840, in 1842, when 3,617,306?. of revenue were given .up, but of 
that sum the reduction upon sugar alone amounted to 2,309,857?. 
In 1861, the duties upon wine were further reduced, causing, with 
some other unimportant changes, a loss to the revenue of 279,558/. 
To such an extent have articles of import been relieved of customs' 
duty in England, that in the British tariff free goods are now the 
rule, and those subject to duty the exception. In 1841, as many as 
1,052 articles, and their subdivisions, were subject to duty, and, in 
1853, duties were levied upon 466 articles. But at the present time 
only 137 articles, and their subdivisions, are charged with duty upon 
importation into the United Kingdom. 

In the eleven years, from 1851 to 1861, after deducting the 
additions, chiefly on account of war, customs' duties have been 
repealed or reduced, estimated to lower the revenue by very nearly 
five millions. The actual result to the revenue was, however, very 
different, as "the total net amount produced by the customs' duties 
was 20,615,000?. in 1851, and 22,765,338?. in 1861. There was, 
therefore, a positive gain to the revenue of two millions, and a 
recovery of customs' revenue, after deducting the estimated loss from 
reductions, of rather more than seven millions, or 46 per cent. Of 
course these results were not solely occasioned by the tariff reforms, 
but the consuming power of the country was largely augmented 
both directly and indirectly by the increased freedom of trade. 

Upon the four articles, sugar, tea, tobacco, and foreign and 
colonial spirits, the net amount of duty received in 1861, was no less 
than 19,849,000?. against 16,857,000?. in 1851, and 15,048,000? in 

1841. The increase in 1861 was about three millions over 1851, aud 
nearly five millions over 1841. The increase in 1851 over 1841, was 
rather less than two millions. Only three of the four articles, how- 
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ever, yielded a larger revenue in 1861 as compared with 1851, as tea, 
under a reduced duty, was not quite so productive. In 1861, these 
four articles produced 84 per cent, of the total amount received from 
customs' duties ; sugar contributing 26 per cent., tea 23 per cent., 
tobacco 24 per cent., and foreign and colonial spirits 11 per cent. 
The revenue from sugar has largely increased since the great reduc- 
tions of duty effected previously to 1851. 

The consumption of sugar, tea, and tobacco, which had increased 
considerably between 1841 and 1851, was upon a still larger scale 
between 1851 and 1861. In 1861, 9,181,000 cwt. of sugar, unrefined 
and refined, were consumed against 6,572,000 cwt. in 1851, and 
4,058,000 cwt. in 1841. The average consumption per individual of 
the population amounted to 3 5^- lbs. in 1861, 26f lbs. in 1851, and 
17 lbs. in 1841. The quantity of tea retained for home consumption 
was 77,927,ooolbs. in 1861, 53,949,000^3. in 1851, and 36,675,000^)8. 
in 1841, giving an average per individual of 2*67 lbs. in 1861, 1*96 lb. 
in 1851, and i'37lb. in 1841. "Whilst tea has been used iu much 
larger quantities, the consumption of coffee has only kept pace with 
the increase of the population. n81b. was consumed per head in 
1851, and i"2i lb. in 1861. The average consumption is now rather 
below that of tea in 1841, and, in round numbers, is about one-half 
the average consumption of tea. The consumption of tobacco 
amounted to 34,828,000 lbs. 1861, 27,915,000^3. in 1851, and 
22,085,000 lbs. in 1841, which gives per individual nglb. in 1861, 
1 -oi lb. in 1851, and 0*83 lb. in 1841. As tobacco is not so generally 
used as sugar and tea, the average consumption by the smoking 
portion of the population must be much in excess of the average for 
the whole population. The reduction of duty upon foreign and 
colonial spirits is too recent to have influenced the consumption to 
any extent; 4,766,000 gallons were retained for consumption in 
1851, and 5,151,000 in 1861, being about one-fifth and one-fourth 
the quantity of home-made spirits consumed in the respective years. 
To show still further the great increase in the consuming power of 
the population, it may be stated that the aggregate value of the 
chief imported articles of food (including wheat and flour, sugar, 
tea, coffee, spirits, butter, cheese, rice, and eggs), together with 
tobacco, was 36,923,000?. in 1854, and 53,292,000?. in 1861, showing 
an increase in eight years of 16,369,000?. or 44 per cent. The 
average expenditure for these articles, per head of the population 
of the United Kingdom, was 16*. in 1854, and 37s. in 1861. 

As regards the aggregate trade of the United Kingdom, between 
1851 and 1860, very favourable results are exhibited, in comparison 
with the preceding period, from 1841 to 1850. The average annual 
value of imports, at the old official fixed rates, an indication of 
Quantity rather than of value, was 82,741,000/. from 1841 to 1850, 
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and 130,134,000?. from 1851 *to 1860. The percentage increase in 
the period from 1841 to 1850, over the preceding ten years, was 
53 per cent., and from 1851 to 1860 over 1841 to 1850, it was 57 per 
cent. The real value of the total imports, when first ascertained in 
1854, was 152,389,000?., and in 1861, it was 217,351,000?., showing 
a percentage increase in the eight years of 43 per cent. 

A comparison of the total declared real value of British produce 
exported, exhibits still more favourable results. The average annual 
value of the exports, between 1841 and 1850, was 57,443,000?., and 
106,513,000?. between 1851 and 1860. In the period from 1841 to 
1850, as compared with the preceding ten years, the increase of 
British exports was 12,206,000?., or 27 per cent. ; and from 1851 to 
1860, the increase, upon 1841 to 1850, was as much as 49,070,000?., 
or 85 per cent., which is more than three times as great a rate 
of increase as in the preceding decennial period. This is an 
important fact, and it may be urged as strong evidence in support of 
the principle that the exports of a country cannot be increased to 
any considerable extent, if the imports are restricted by high rates 
of duty. The commercial policy pursued in England, of increasing 
imports by repealing and reducing customs' duties, has certainly been 
followed by a surprising extension in the exports of British produc- 
tions. 

The modifications effected in the tariffs of foreign countries, can 
only be indicated so far as they are enumerated in the returns 
relating to foreign tariffs published by the Board of Trade. It is 
not probable that notices of any important changes have failed to 
reach that department. But only a cursory glance at the com- 
mercial policy of foreign countries can be attempted within the limits 
of the present paper. 

Grouping the countries of Europe, according to the nature of 
the alterations effected in their tariffs within the period, as nearly as 
can be stated, from 1851 to 1861, it appears that the duties levied 
upon imports have been considerably modified in France, Sweden, 
Eussia, Italy, Holland, Austria, and Portugal. 

The modifications are for the most part, however, of comparatively 
recent date, and the protective principle has still been maintained ; 
the policy being, in almost all cases, to lower the duties upon raw 
materials and articles manufactured to a small extent in the countries 
themselves, but to afford to the leading national industries a con- 
siderable amount of protection against foreign competition. 

Upon the modifications of the Portuguese tariff in 1860, Her 
Majesty's Secretary of Legation at Lisbon reports, " that they 
" embrace a large number of raw materials, some manufactured 
" articles which are not produced in the country, and many others 
" which are manufactured in Portugal. In dealing with the latter, 
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" great caution is of course exhibited from regard for the large 
" capital invested in the manufactories which were artificially called 
" into life by the protective tariff of 1837, in defiance of all sound 
" economical principles." 

A few reductions have been made in the tariffs of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Spain, with an increase of some duties, however, in Spain. 
The general tariff of the Zollverein appears to have been without 
any changes of consequence during the last ten years. But for a 
considerable portion of that period a special treaty has existed with 
Austria, by which the Zollverein duties are largely abated in favour 
of Austrian produce. The new commercial treaty between Prussia 
and France would, if adopted by the States of the Zollverein gene- 
rally, afford ground for hope that France and other countries would 
be admitted to share the advantages accorded to Austria. The 
Prussian Minister President is reported to have stated at the recent 
opening of the Diet, " that the progress of national economy and 
" science required that the tariff of the Zollverein should be modified 
" in the full sense of free trade, and that the apprehensions aroused 
" at the prospect of such a modification, were already beginning to 
" yield to a more correct appreciation of the advantages offered by 
" a more extended market." But few countries of Europe have 
actually raised their import duties ; Belgium appears to have made 
some alterations in her tariff in this direction about ten years since, 
but she has recently made a treaty with France for reciprocal reduc- 
tions of duty ; and after a rather protracted negotiation, she has 
accorded nearly the same modifications to the productions of the 
United Kingdom. 

The chief opposition to the admission of English goods at the 
same rates of duty as French goods, appears to have emanated from 
the cotton interest at G-hent, which now enjoys protective duties. 
The effect of this protection, according to an article in the " Econo- 
" miste Beige," has been to check the development of the cotton 
industry. And it is stated, that, while in Switzerland, the cotton 
manufacture, under a system of free trade, advanced from 300,000 
to 1,200,000 spindles, between 1830 and 1855, in. Belgium its pro- 
gress, in the same interval, was only from 300,000 to 400,000 
spindles. The Secretary, to the Verviers Chamber of Commerce, 
reminded a recent public meeting at Brussels, of the protectionist 
agitation at Verviers against the French treaty of 1845, and con- 
trasted the annihilation then predicted, with the actual fourfold 
increase in the production of woollen yarn. 

Although France, Sweden, Bussia, Italy, Holland and Austria 
have been named as the countries of Europe which have effected the 
largest reductions in their tariff duties, it is to be observed that 
the rates of duty vary greatly in these countries, and but few of 
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them can even now be considered as having really liberal tariffs. 
But when it is remembered how many articles were formerly pro- 
hibited from importation, the alterations in the tariffs of these 
countries must be regarded as important steps towards the extension 
of international trade. 

There is one feature in the tariffs of France and Eussia deserving 
of remark — the exemption from duty of some raw materials when 
imported for the purposes of manufacture for exportation. If the 
home manufacturers with their raw material, free of duty, can 
successfully compete in foreign markets, they ought surely to be 
able to do the same in the home markets ; and it is hard upon the 
home consumers that they are not permitted to obtain supplies at as 
cheap a rate as the home manufacturers can sell in foreign markets. 

With respect to changes in the tariffs of countries out of 
Europe, those effected in the tariff of the United States deserve the 
first notice. Unfortunately all the good that was in them is now a 
thing of the past. Although, previously to 1857, duties were not 
high enough to be prohibitive to trade, yet by the new tariff adopted 
in that year, very general and considerable reductions of duty were 
made. The tariff of 1857 continued in force until the beginning 
of 1861, when very heavily increased duties were imposed by the 
Morill tariff. Since the outbreak of the civil war, many of the 
duties have been still further augmented by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Of the countries in South America, only Brazil and Chili appear 
to have liberalized their tariffs. New Granada, Venezuela, the 
Argentine Confederation, Buenos Ayres, and Peru, have more or 
less increased their rates of duties. Last, but not least, the reduced 
rates of duty adopted in China by the Commercial Treaty of June, 
1858, deserve to be mentioned, as an increase of trade may be the 
result, if the country be not seriously disturbed by the progress of 
the rebellion. 

It is not easy to show the effect produced upon the customs' 
revenue of foreign countries, by the reduction of import -duties. 
Generally speaking, the duties have not been lowered sufficiently to 
encourage a large increase in.the consumption of imports. And in 
particular instances, such as France, the alterations are too recent, 
and the subsequent state of trade too unfavourable for a rapid 
recovery in the customs' receipts. It appears, however, from a recent 
report by Mr. Grey, Her Majesty's Secretary of Embassy, at Paris, 
that the actual loss upon the customs' revenue of France, is not 
greater than was expected. The French Government had estimated 
the deficit, consequent upon the alterations in the tariff, at 6o million 
francs at the least; and was prepared to submit to a loss of 8o million 
francs. But the diminution in 1861, compared with 1859, was not 
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greater than 63 million francs. A report by Mr. Corbett, Her 
Majesty's Secretary of Legation, at Stockholm, furnishes evidence 
of the financial success of a free trade policy in Sweden. The 
receipts from customs' duties are stated to have been nearly doubled 
since the reduction of duties by successive tariffs. Manufactures, it 
is also said, have at the same time greatly increased. 

The foreign commerce of the principal countries of Europe has 
largely increased since 1850, much more so than could have been 
expected from the general character of the tariffs in force in many 
of those countries. But other well known causes have arisen to 
stimulate trade, not the least of which has certainly been the much 
larger demand for foreign produce in the English markets, in con- 
sequence of the repeal and reduction of our import duties. The 
increase in the import trade of the continental countries, has been 
chiefly in articles required for manufacturing industries, and admitted 
either free of duty or at moderate rates. The advance in articles 
which indicate the consuming power of the people has not been 
nearly so great. 

Comparing the total value of merchandize imported into and 
exported from the principal countries of Europe in 1851 and 1859 
or 1860, according as the particulars can be ascertained, it appears 
that the imports of Eussia have increased from 13,783,000?. to 
21,838,000?., and the exports from 13,311,000?. to 24,172,000?. The 
imports of Sweden rose from 2,291,000?. to 4,108,000?., and the 
exports from 2,232,000?. to 4,138,000?. Denmark's imports advanced 
from 5,264,000?. to 6,675,000?., and her exports from 3,870,000?. to 
4,469,000?. Eor Hamburg only the value of the imports is stated 
for the two periods ; it was 24,708,000?. in 1851, and 35,360,000?. in 
1861. Bremen received imports to the value of 6,257,000?. in 1851, 
and 11,913,000?. in 1861. The exports amounted to 5,478,000?. and 
11,676,000?. The imports of Holland increased from 23,541,000?. to 
32,134,000?.; and the exports from 19,794,000?. to 28,411,000?. 
Belgium exhibits an advance of from 16,742,000?. to 36,972,000?. for 
imports, and from 16,047,000?. to 35,182,000?. for exports. France, 
whose foreign trade is next in importance to that of the United 
Kingdom, increased her imports from 46,309,000?. to 106,280,000?., 
and her exports from 65,186,000?. to 125,920,000?. For Portugal no 
more recent returns than for the year 1856 are, available ; they show 
an increase of both imports and exports as compared with 1851, and 
a much greater improvement will doubtless be shown under the 
operation of the tariff of 1860. The trade of Spain has grown 
considerably ; the imports were of the value of 6,751,000?. in 1851, 
and 14,439,000?. in 1861. The exports were of the value of 
4,907,000?. and 10,654,000?. Austria has increased her foreign 
trade, but not to the same extent as some of the countries already 
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mentioned. Her imports amounted to 14,834,000?. in 1851, and 
to 21,178,000?. in 1859. Her exports to 13,002,000?. in 1851, 
and to 21,752,000?. in 1859. For Prussia and the other countries 
comprised in the ZollvereiD, no value of imports and exports is 
recorded. The amount of the trade of the countries now constituting 
the kingdom of Italy, cannot be stated for want of information, but 
judging from the recent increase of trade between Italy and the 
United Kingdom, Italian commerce is doubtless of an extent second 
to but few countries of Europe. It is important to notice that the 
value of imports and exports just stated, generally includes foreign 
merchandise in transit, which adds considerably to the amount of 
the trade of Holland, Belgium, and France. The improvement in 
the trade of many countries in Europe between 1851 and 1860, as 
compared with the corresponding period from 1841 to 1850, is very 
marked. In France the value of the imports for home consumption 
was actually lower in 1851 than in 1841 ; whereas in 1860 it was 
143 per cent, higher than in 1851. The value of the exports of 
French produce was 63 per cent, higher in 1851 than in 1841, and 
84 per cent, higher in 1860 than in 1851. In Belgium the imports 
for home consumption in 1851 were but very little higher in value 
than in 1841, whereas in 1860 they were 138 per cent, higher than 
in 1851. And as regards Belgian produce, the value exported was 
but 30 per cent, more in 1851 than in 1841, but in 1860 it was 
135 per cent, more than in 1851. In none of the principal countries 
of Europe do the imports exceed the exports in value to the same 
extent as in England. In France and Russia the exports exceed the 
imports. In Belgium there is but little difference between the 
imports and exports. In Holland and Spain the imports are in 
excess. 

It is curious to observe for how small a proportion of the 
national productions, the burden of protective duties is imposed in 
many foreign countries upon the whole body of consumers. Judging 
by the percentage proportion of yarns, textile fabrics, and iron to 
the total exports of domestic produce, the importance of such pro- 
ductions, in a national point of view, is comparatively small even in 
France and Belgium. Whilst in the United Kingdom yarns, textile 
fabrics, and iron constitute about 70 per cent, of the domestic 
exports, they amount to but 37 per cent, in France ; and omitting 
silks, whieh are no longer protected in that country by import duties 
upon the like fabrics from foreign countries, the percentage would be 
only 17 per cent. In Belgium the percentage proportion of yarns 
and textile fabrics of all kinds and iron, to the total exports of 
domestic produce, is not more than 30 per cent. 

A review of the commercial policy and trade of the last ten 
yearSj shows that much progress has been made during the period, 
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and there are good grounds to expect greater progress in subsequent 
years. But it is vain to expect that commerce can be one-sided, or 
in other words, that there can be large exports without correspond- 
ing imports. The progressive wealth of a country is often supposed 
to depend upon progressive exports. To foster national productions 
for the supply of both home and foreign markets, has been the great 
aim of statesmen in many countries, and is still, unfortunately, so in 
some countries. The commercial policy has been to send any and 
everything abroad, but to receive nothing in return that can be pro- 
duced at home, however indifferently, or at whatever cost. How can 
exports increase if such a policy prevails with regard to imports ? If 
countries are to be generally adverse to receiving foreign imports, 
where are markets to be found for exports ? It is astonishing that 
a whole population, as consumers, receives little or no consideration 
in comparison with the small classes of producers. "Without open 
markets the consumers are of course at the mercy of the producers, 
and the latter prefer high prices rfnd a limited consumption to low 
prices and a large demand. But what chance have the poorer, 
but great class of consumers, under high prices ? They must be 
always on the verge of pauperism, and with what result to the 
country ? There can be no extensive and growing industries without 
large bodies of consumers, and it is upon the means of the consuming 
classes that the commercial and financial prosperity of a country 
depends. It may be said that production, or, in other words, 
employment must precede consumption. Undoubtedly, but it is the 
development of the natural and not the artificial productions that is 
essential to the increase of national wealth. Enable the large masses, 
engaged in occupations the most suitable to a country's capabilities, 
to produce at the smallest cost, and to obtain, whether for private 
consumption or for reproduction, the cheapest supplies, irrespective 
of the consideration whether they are produced at home or abroad, 
and there will be no lack of means to extend domestic and foreign 
trade, and to meet the requirements of the state. 

If reasonable facilities are only given to commerce, its future 
extension in all countries must be very great. How comparatively 
small a number of the world's population can, as yet, be reckoned as 
average consumers of the commonest necessaries of life. An anti- 
commercial policy, imperfect means of communication, and generally 
low rates of wages have, in almost all countries, restricted the power 
of consumption of the people to the most moderate scale. Each of 
these serious obstructions to the welfare and progress of nations is 
happily disappearing. Eestriction of trade and difficulty of transport, 
conduce to a state of isolation which is inconsistent with the due 
advancement of national power and influence. The improvements in 
means of communication are contributing to a great increase in the 
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productiveness of countries, and are affording extraordinary facilities 
for the extension of international trade. But how comparatively 
useless would be the great lines of railway connecting state with 
state, and traversing Europe from end to end ; and the rapid inter- 
course by steamers upon every sea, if the interchange of merchandize 
continued to be paralyzed by the exaction of exorbitant duties ? 
Modern enterprise necessitates, however, a wiser and more liberal 
policy. 

It is not only by affording such improved means of communication 
that railways are contributing to an extension of trade, but their 
construction has been one of the great causes of the rise in the value 
of labour. Wages in almost all occupations have been advanced, 
directly or indirectly, by the large amount of well paid employment 
afforded by railways. In India the effect upon the general rate of 
wages, and the consequent increase in the people's power of con- 
sumption have been very remarkable. The advance of wages in all 
countries cannot but give an immense impnlse to trade, if consumers 
are permitted to enjoy all the advantages of cheapness that improved 
means of communication and freedom of trade can confer. 

Of late years the commercial policy of England, as a general rule, 
has been based simply upon the interests of her own people, and 
without having recourse to commercial treaties. This is no doubt 
the best principle, but, as there are admitted exceptions to all rules, 
if the Governments of foreign countries prefer, or are obliged, to 
proceed upon a different system, we must hope that they will, at all 
events, make good progress towards greater freedom of trade. 
England, having relaxed her tariff for the produce of all countries, ia 
supposed to be in an unfavourable position as regards countries 
which do not grant to English produce the same advantages as to 
the produce of some other countries. But true principles of policy 
will prevail in the end, and public opinion will overcome the 
obstacles raised by special interests. 

Although corresponding reductions of duty cannot now be offered 
by our Government, our commercial interests may be greatly aided 
by the special distinctions of many British productions being pointed 
out to foreign Governments, and representations being made in order 
to secure for imports from this country, the most favourable treat- 
ment consistent with the spirit and provisions of the tariffs of the 
respective countries. 



